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| am sharing my Comment page with friend of the magazine, Jimmy Stamp, whose “Blog Is In the Details," which 
premiered in 08.1, “The '90s Generation," will now be a regular feature of arcCA. It's here this time around not so 
much to highlight it, but just because it can be so darned puzzling how to get everything to fit in an exact multiple 
of four pages. And you people think BIM is complex. 


But, also, | don't need the whole page, because my thought for this guarter is a simple one. This issue, “Interiors 
+ Architecture," is the last in a three-part series on the relationships between architecture and three adjacent 
professions: landscape architecture, engineering, and interior design. The goal is to encourage better mutual 
understanding among our disciplines, because the better we get along, the better will be the results of our labors. 
As one contributor to the series remarked, coordinating can be a pain, but collaborating is a kick. 


We're entering a new year in which much will depend on everyone's willingness and ability to “reach across the 
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Correspondence 


Responses to 08.3, "Engineering + Architecture": 


After looking at the current arcCA magazine, | was wondering if you could do an article on why we are trying to 
conserve and save water and electricity in our homes and businesses, in relation to using water and electricity 
purely for decorative purposes. For example: are we being careful with our water and electricity use in our homes 
so that they can be used to decorate large buildings such as mansions, offices, highrises, etc.? | think it might be 
interesting to know what direction we are trying to go with this issue—do decorators and architects really care 
about conservation? Or is decoration the prime concern? Looking at what is built and published, | would assume 
that decoration has priority over conservation. Maybe you could do an article showing the comparison of the two 
issues to show which has more importance. 
Yvonne Vail, AIA Emeritus 
Santa Cruz 


| am proud to be a civil engineer, not only because it is such a “civilized” profession, but also because it gives me 
access to my creativity. | have always liked to sink my hands in wet clay and create sculptural forms. Some are 
geometric and angular, some curvaceous and sensual. To my hands and mind, two dimensional survey maps—with 
contours, boundaries, dimensions, utilities, and elevations below and above the ground—become a three dimen- 
sional medium like clay. 

Before becoming a civil engineer, | practiced as a land surveyor, so my connection with a project starts by 
reading and understanding the topography and the existing infrastructure. A survey is the basis for any develop- 
ment, no matter how big or small it is. It is a piece of art representing precisely the existing conditions of the ter- 
rain prior to new development. It should be clear, accurate, and beautiful to look at. 

Unfortunately, most owners do not know what to ask for in a land survey and spend the least amount of 
money possible. But, as they say, "You get what you pay for." It is the architect who first signs the contract with 
the owner and who needs to explain the challenges that may result without a land survey. 

| have worked with many architectural firms, developers, and public agencies. Few have realized the need 
for getting a good survey upfront, without compromise on quality or cost. There have been many instances in 
which the land survey was not provided until the project was halfway into construction documents. Being brought 
into the project at such a late stage necessitates spending enormous amounts of time and money, in seemingly 
endless meetings and conference calls—because, for example, the proposed building is located on top of a main 
county storm drain line, which is impossible to realign. Without the information that a proper survey would pro- 
vide, civil engineering work is less exact and more time-consuming, resulting in delays and missed deadlines, as 
well as unexpected and unnecessary additional expenses. 

The more you know about a project and the site to be developed, the better you can serve the client. A 
good land survey provides valuable information to everyone involved in the project, not just to the civil engineer, 
and is the basis on which to develop a flawless project. 

Why have a land survey? Because you can't afford not to. 

Eli Yomtov, PE 
Yomtov, Inc. 
Studio City and Palm Springs 
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Kim Adam Interiors, Lewis Residence, Los Altos Hills, 
photography by Robert Vente 
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from the Inside 


arcCA asked a dozen interior designers, from sole practitioner to global team leader, to respond to two 
questions: 


1. What is one thing you would like architects to know that would facilitate the relationship between the 
two professions? Your answer needn't be the most important thing architects should know, although it 
could be. But it could also be some usefully quirky thing. 

2. What do you consider the two or three most important questions or ideas or concerns motivating inte- 
rior design today? 


We begin with Kim Adam, a sole practitioner based in Marin County, who articulates succinctly the 
most commonly shared thoughts and concerns of our respondents. 


Kim Adam 
Kim Adam Interiors 


I've worked on residential projects where I was involved in design before the archi- 


tect came on board, and others where I got involved in the design process after the 
architect was finished with a project. The most satisfying outcomes, by far, have been those proj- 
ects in which the architect, designer, and client collaborated throughout the entire project. The 
sum in these cases is always greater than the parts. 

How do we make sure we really hear the client and help the client to accurately discern 
his or her needs and requirements? How do we get great design while giving the client the best 
value for his or her dollar? How do we satisfy these two concerns while also making responsible 
choices regarding the environment? 
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BOMA, Grand Hotel a Villa Feltrinelli, Italy, photography by Oberto Gili 


Pamela Babey 
BOMA 


M 
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renaissance. By acknowledging and respect- 


In this age of distinction, inte- 


rior design has experienced a 


ing that architects and interior designers have 
distinct roles and bring unigue skills to the 
project, teams can collaborate to create the 
most successful environments ever. Involving 
the designer early is critical, as the relation- 
ship of spaces significantly impacts the suc- 
cess of an interior environment. Skillful plan- 
ning requires an intimate understanding of 
the occupant and how the space will be used. 
As specialists in interiors, we have valuable 


knowledge to share with the team as the archi- | 


tect begins to develop the building envelope. 
My quirky belief is that architects should 


not draw furniture in their plans. Too often it | 


lacks the correct scale and the level of refine- 
ment necessary for proper planning. I can't 
tell you the number of times I have faced a 


client who wanted to seat sixteen or twenty in | 


| a dining room that, despite the plan drawing, 
would only seat ten. Forgotten entirely were 
special service considerations or a buffet for 
| storing the three or four sets of plates that 
| the client loved to use. Similarly, hotel rooms 
need to address guests' desires and needs. 
Most basically, they should properly accom- 
modate luggage and have a closet into which 


| it is a dream to unpack. Surprisingly, this is 
often overlooked. 

Some clients believe there is a shortcut to 
good design. Yet design intent and detail exist 
in all phases. To ensure integrity, the team 
needs to work together to understand and 
pursue the design intent, providing complete 
documentation and follow-through. 

Time from design to construction con- 
tinues to compress as costs escalate. Flexibil- 
ity and teamwork are essential. As timelines 
shorten, experience becomes more critical. 
To meet ever more demanding budgets and 
schedules, teams need to be able to utilize 
international sources for knowledge and prod- 
ucts. Architects and interior designers sharing 
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Barbara Barry Incorporated, Residence, Los Angeles, photography by Karl Petzke 


these sources will develop the best projects. 
We are part of a team that thrives on details. 
As professionals, we bring our know-how to 
the project, adding grace, luxury, and comfort 
to a space that works. 


Barbara Barry 
Barbara Barry Incorporated 


=, As designers, we build houses 
4 from the inside out, as architects 
build from the outside in. Where these intersect 
can be artful or disastrous. If the architect can 
feel that you are an advocate for his viewpoint, 
then he will be more open to what you have to 
bring to the table. I always meet with the archi- 
tect without the client present to let him know 
that, as a designer, I am there in support of his 
work. I like to share with him some of the details 
that inform the choices that I would be mak- 
ing on behalf of the client, so that he can better 
design for those functions. I want the project to 
feel harmonious and work as a whole. 


Moore Ruble Yudell, Tango, Bo01 Housing, Malmö, Sweden, photography by Werner Huthmacher and Ole Jais 


Time and experience have taught me that 
it is the little things as well as the large that 
inform our experience of any space, and so, in 
the end, they are egually important. The height 
of the dining chair to the table, the comfort 
of the furniture, and the lighting all make the 
space successful, or they take away from it. 

I believe the most motivating idea in 
design currently is how the way we are living is 
evolving. We no longer have the need or desire 
to live formally, and we seem to not want all 
the stuff that fills a space as we used to. Living 
with less while feeling a level of luxury is what 
is important to us as human beings. We long 
for a sense of well-being, and we want to be 
kinder to the planet. We don't want to heat vast 
spaces or have to cool them down. We have 
learned that “stuff" does not feed the soul, 
but space well designed can: and that space in 
and of itself can be a thing of beauty and be 
nurturing. I think a lot about what the home 
of the future will look like and feel like, and 
I am sure this must be on the minds of many 
an architect. 


Tina Beebe 
Moore Ruble Yudell 


For the last thirty-five years or so, 

I have been consulting in color 

and materials with architects 

Moore Ruble Yudell, so we have 

had time to hone the process to 
avoid some of the complications that can arise 
between architect and consultant. Because I 
am in the office often, and my protégé, Kaoru 
Orime, is there every day, we have the chance 
to meet with the project architects early on 
and often. We begin during schematic design, 
thinking about how color and materials can be 
integral to the architecture. When color and 
materials are based on strong, initial concepts, 
rather than late cosmetics, they can play a 
powerful role in the meaning and experience 
of architecture. 

We consider how the color and material 
might benefit the massing, scale, and image 
of the buildings. We think about how they fit 
into the site and neighborhood. We pose dif- 


ferent possibilities for materials—stone, steel, 
concrete, wood, stucco, or paint—and decide 
how they come together, where they start 
and stop, and finally what color and texture 
work best. Can we afford them? Is there some- 
thing greener we can use with the same or 
better effect? 

Doing this early on together helps us to 
get the reading of the building we are after. It is 
critical to understand the geometry of changes 
of plane and mass and how color and materi- 
als integrate with these. Architects can then 
articulate the necessary details, such as reveals, 
soffits, and returns, to facilitate the expression 
of these materials. Architects can make sure 
they are in the budget and arrange for proper 
site samples and schedule meetings and time 
to adjust these. When these things happen, 
the results are significantly better, the process 
easier, and the possibilities much greater. 


Paul Fortune Design Studio, Sunset Tower Hotel, Los Angeles, photography by Matthew Hranek 


Paul Fortune 
Paul Fortune Design Studio 


for architects to know is that the 


decorator is always right! Especially if I’m the | 


decorator... 

I have found in collaborations with many 
architects that they tend to have scant knowl- 
edge of how clients actually function in the 


spaces they design. Living and its basic, guo- | 
tidian needs are often sacrificed to the great | 


“concept." I would hesitate in saying that this 
is a guestion of ego—I know decorators with 


egos that would rival any architecť s—but the | 


issue with many architects seems to be that 
they have so little opportunity to make a mark 
in their discipline that they tend to go for the 
major gesture when given the chance. 

And what is it with the lighting? Horrible 
cans pockmarking ceilings that look like Swiss 
cheeses. I recently re-designed a hotel that 


was laid out like a 19th century prison with no | 
attention to daylight or flow or comfort. And | 


Well, the most important thing | 


everywhere you sat or stood, you managed to 
have a spotlight shining directly on the top 
of your head. Even Brad Pitt would look like 
Dracula in this light. I removed nearly every 


| one (much to the horror of the architects, who 


presented a reflected ceiling plan that had so 


| may light cans, speakers, cameras, vents, etc. | 
that there was hardly any ceiling). “But how | 


will anyone see?” they whined. Apparently fine. 


Wall sconces give a flattering and func- | 
tional light in bathrooms, and table or floor | 


lamps are fine for reading. The deadening 
effect of an overall wash of light I find appall- 


| ing. And iťs a waste of energy, to boot. When 


everyone from Angelica Huston to Nancy Rea- 
gan pays grateful homage to the fact that the 


| lighting in the restaurant makes them feel 


comfortable and welcome, you know you've 
done something right. 
There is a huge glut of thoughtless, cli- 


ché-ridden “modern” design out there that | 
| has a shelf life of practically zero. Think of all | 
those ghastly, groovy Philippe Starke clubs and | 
hotels—full of wannabes—that are trendy for | 


six months and then over. At which point, they 
are gutted and remodeled: not very sustainable 
or “green." We are at present under “Starke 
Attack" here in Los Angeles, where his dated 
and generic projects are sprouting everywhere 
like poison fungus and seemingly enjoy popu- 
larity among the twittering class. 

ľve seen this time and again, when per- 
fectly reasonable interiors are gutted and 
dumped by a new owner for some spurious 
reason. Where is the concept of longevity? I 
enjoy visiting places that have a resonance, a 
history, a provenance. This takes time and a 
level of design that is considered and not dis- 
posable. This is not to dismiss those contem- 
porary spaces that do manage to offer integrity 
and an experience one would like to repeat, but 
they are few and far between. 


Stanford Hughes, FAIA 
BraytonHughes Design Studio 


As an architect specializing in 


interiors, I am constantly asking 
myself what would best facilitate the relation- 
ship between interiors and architecture. It is 
important first to realize that the profession of 
interior design is extraordinarily varied in 
methodology and practice. These vary from the 
more architectural (space driven) to the decora- 
tive (object driven) and everything in between. 
The key for a successful working relationship is 
that the interiors and architectural firms have 
a similar philosophical background. It is then 
a matter of defining project responsibilities to 
complement each firm's talent and expertise. 
Over the last twenty years, we have collabo- 
rated with a number of architectural firms and 
have mutually developed a responsibility matrix 
that clearly defines roles between the interiors 
and architectural firms. This matrix defines 
responsibility regarding design, budgets, docu- 
mentation, and project administration. It is a 


necessity for defining fees and schedules as 
well as eliminating duplication of tasks. 

The variety of responsibility levels range 
from the “high style" architectural practice, in 
which the architect is responsible for every- 
thing from space to furnishings and art, to the 
interior designer who provides all finishes, 
furnishings, and eguipment but reguires the 
architect to complete the shell. 

Our underlying goal is to create human- 
istic places connected to tradition and context 
with the delight of fresh expression. It is to 
provide joy through the effects of physical 
forms on spirit. 


Dana Cho 
IDEO 


Remember that people (well, nor- 
mal ones, not architecture geeks) 
often remember moments in time and events 
that occur within a space rather than the tec- 
tonics of the space itself. I remember working 


for a luxury hospitality company and asking 


Desk 
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travelers about the most memorable stories 
they have from their stay in hotels. We heard 
in great detail about meaningful moments 
between mother and daughter, having high tea 
at the Ritz, the way the sun was hitting their 
table and how they felt like the only two people 
in the world. How might we design first and 
foremost for time, experience, and moments 
rather than form and stuff? 

Design by community: the days of the 
design genius feel numbered. It's easy to cre- 
ate something solo; it's hard to create some- 
thing meaningful as a product of participation 
and collaboration. It demands we design inno- 
vative processes as well as outcomes. What 
does an inclusive, participatory, collaborative, 
emergent design process look like, and might 
it get us to places we'd never anticipated? 

Design that demands community: we 
must contribute to collective, social, and public 
experience. It feels like a duty as a designer 
in our intensely personalized world. What are 
ways we can enable engagement and participa- 
tion in social and public experiences? 
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Lauren Rottet, FAIA 
Rottet Studio 


Bev Moris identity, but they must also afford supervi- 
PAGE + MORIS sion. Other areas, such as the browsing area 
for periodicals, are guieter, but not dead silent, 


We specialize in the program- | while still others are fully enclosed, guiet The education, experience, tal- 


ming and interior design of pub- | rooms, where even the tap-tap-tap of laptops ent, intuition, research and care 
lic libraries, which are one of the few good | is excluded. that a designer brings to a project are far more 
things that are free, places to learn and to | Because libraries enjoy such heavy use | important to the outcome of a project than a 
better yourself. They are no longer hush-hush | by such a broad population, materials and | title. As an architect, I can say without criti- 
quiet, but full of light and activity—alive com- | finishes must be durable and easily cleaned, | cism that many of my colleagues do not under- 
munity spaces for all ages. as well as warm and welcoming. Once a library | stand the difficulty of achieving good interior 


With the advent of digital technology, | opens, it has little funding for maintenance | design and even good "decoration." It takes a 


many people thought libraries might disap- | and certainly not for replacement. great deal of research and knowledge to create 
| 

pear. In fact, their growth has been remarkable. | Our practise is based on a project type— | truly exceptional interior environments. 

Today, they are about bringing state-of-the-art | focusing the services of a traditional design Good interior designers know how to 


technology to everyone. With decentralization | firm and augmenting it with specialized exper- | work with lighting, acoustics, and ergonom- 
of service points and self check-out, librarians | tise. My business partner has a library sciences | ics in the interior environment to create the 
are no longer trapped behind the desk but are | background, as well as knowledge of library | desired effect. They know the unique finishes 
out on the floor, working with patrons. | facilities and working with architects. She spe- | and details that make an interior environ- 

Reference collections are shrinking, and | cializes in authoring building programs for | ment more specialized and how to specify and 
areas for children and teens are growing. Bal- | public libraries. Our work is broader than phys- | source these components. If they are experi- 
ancing openness and enclosure is crucial. | ical design; for example, for the state library, | enced, they also know how a space will feel as 
Because teens engage in a lot of group learn- | we are engineering and thinking through the | it surrounds you—knowledge that can only be 


ing and learning through digital games, their | relocation of the collections during renovation. | gained from experience. With a building, you 


areas require enclosure and a sense of group | If we do our work well, work comes to us. can create a model and renderings to pretty 


co Office, photography by 


much know what it will look like, but creating 
interiors is like sculpting from the inside out. 
Only with experience does someone know how 
all the volumes, forms, textures, colors, materi- 
als, lighting, and other elements will ultimately 
be perceived as they surround you. 

In a nutshell, unless an architect is truly 


David Wakely 


| ors, by nature, are more static than exteriors, 


| as they are protected from the elements that 


add life—wind, weather, natural light, and | 


shadow. Therefore, they must be designed to 


| compensate for this lack of physical and visual | 


educated in the design of the interior environ- | 


ment and has the time to keep up-to-date on 
the latest products and specifications, it would 
be wise to explore collaboration with a good 


interior designer. I realize every day how much | 


there is to know about interior design, and 
I research constantly. Though Rottet Studio 
designs buildings as well as interiors, I do 
not consider myself an expert in curtain wall 
design or certain other aspects about base 
building design. We therefore enjoy fulfilling 
collaborations with architects who are experts 
in these areas. 

The most important concern for me is 
that the guality of the experience in the inte- 
rior environment must be inspiring and not 
boring or conducive to mental fatigue. Interi- 


| have subtle reflectivity, ways to bring in natural 
| light and allow the exterior views to become an | 


movement. We have been exploring for years | 


| ways to create visual movement in interior | 


spaces and continue to explore materials that 


| active part of the interior. 


Today the office environment is a dynamic 
space. People are no longer tethered to their 
desk and can in many cases work from any- 
where in many different ways. We have been 


| thinking of the office environment more like a 


| house, in which many different functions are 


performed and rooms are conducive to these 
different functions, versus the standard office 


| profile where the individual office is meant 


| to house all of the functions. It is far more 


| interesting to vary where you sit and work dur- 


| ing the day, just as you would at home. We are 


finding that “work," like most things, is about 


both individual time and collaboration, being 
serious and having fun, inviting someone in as 
a guest and enjoying your own environment as 
you would your home—and we are designing 
with this idea as a driver, not the desk. 


Diana Kissil, AIA, 
Principal, and Juhee Cho, 
IIDA, LEED AP, Vice 
President, SmithGroup, 
www.smithgroup.com 


DK: The exterior of a building makes a state- 
ment; the interior of the building houses the 
user. It is the job of the interior designer to 
make the building comfortable to the user, 
who is able to move through a space easily 
and confidently. This makes the interior as 
important as the exterior, if not more so. But 
sometimes architects think of the design as 
“their" building. It's their vision becoming a 
reality. They tend to look past how people use 
the space to exterior aesthetics. They want the 
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architecture to control how people use the 
space, instead of spaces being designed to be 
supportive of the people. 


| workspaces, my group and I tend to have a bet- 


| ter understanding of user needs like work/life 


| balance, what makes happy workers, and how 


In our effort to support the user and the | 


client today, we must have an understanding 
of building technology. It is taking the interior 
design profession beyond color, lighting, and 
finishes. Integrated project teams and BIM 
are making it imperative that interior design- 
ers speak the same language as architects, 
contractors, and consultants, forcing us to be 
knowledgeable on such things as mechani- 


to create team environments. 


As we all know, going “green" is here to 


| stay. Clients are willing to pay for it, and users 


and employees are seeking it. We, as interior | 


| designers, have to be active in pursuing pro- 


| grams to build sustainable design knowledge 


| and skills. Today's sustainable challenges can | 


often seemed like a conflict between modern- 
ism and humanism. 


Form following function requires a larger 


| palette, which includes both the reassuring 


and the symbolic. With my architect friends, 
I talk about how, for graphic designers, every- 
thing communicates a message. In her intro- 


| ductory graphic design course at CCA (Cali- 


| be overwhelming and, as a colleague once put | 


| it, we should “try to set sustainable design 


cal, electrical, and structural systems. We now | 


have a very early and clear understanding | 


of a space, allowing us to design accurately 
for the client and user, quickly work through 
issues, and get approval well before the first 
shovel meets the ground. 


JC: Human scale. It is not about recognition 
or the accolades. It is about the day-to-day life 
of the workers inside the building and how 
our work affects them—the spacing, daylight- 


ing, color of walls, etc. As designers mostly of | 


goals defined by positive and measurable 
results rather than by actions to be avoided." 


Vanderbyl Design 


I'm a sort of counter modernist, 
even though I love modernism. 
People say that my work is very traditional, but 
cleaned up and modern. I like the complexity 


fornia College of the Arts), Leslie Becker asks 
students to bring in something that has no 
meaning. They quickly learn that there is no 
such thing. You can line up a series of chairs, 


| and they each have a symbolic weight, already 


embedded in them. I try to use that embedded 
meaning; architects often don't do so, at least 


| not consciously. 


Historically, modernism has rejected the 


| decorative arts, and there's a lot to learn there, 


| even if you later discard it. The best education 


would be Billy Baldwin—an over the top deco- 


| rator who understood the entire history of the 


of that kind of problem—resolving what has | 
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decorative arts—meets Mies van der Rohe. 
We try to make modern buildings very 
quiet. Yet there's something about the human 


Woods Bagot, Eversheds, LLP, London, photography by Timothy Soar 


condition that enjoys elaboration. I would love 
to see architects understand that decoration is 
not a bad thing, iť s a humanizing thing. 

If you look at the surfaces of Herzog & 
DeMeuron's DeYoung Museum, that's dec- 
oration, whether you want to call it that or 
not. The computer allows you to do extremely 
complex designs with intense articulation and 
manipulation—something that would take 
craftsmen forever to do. I'm hoping that this 
technology of craft will allow us to articulate 
surfaces more compellingly and interestingly. 

Clothing, shoes, hood ornaments are all 
decoration—not part of the function, but if 
done correctly a beautiful counter note to the 
simplicity of function. “Contrast,” as my fellow 
graphic designer Bob Aufuldish* says, *is your 
friend." 


* Editor's note: Bob Aufuldish designed the format 
of arcCA and designs each issue's cover. 


James Calder 
Woods Bagot 
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My specialty is workplace design. 
What is required is a sophisti- 
cated understanding of the culture, business, 
and work processes, so an interior designer, 
architect, or even management consultant can 
create great workplaces. There are examples of 
interior designers creating good buildings and 
architects creating good interiors. 

The main innovation of the last century 
was the open plan, which started as office 
landscaping in the 1950s and was developed 
by the Quickborner team from Germany, 
who were management consultants. I would 
like architects to understand more about the 
future of work and business, management 
theory, and the business challenges of today. 
A shared understanding of the problem would 
allow the different expertises to work more 
creatively together, rather than in conflict. In 
my experience, there are no relationship issues 
among architects and interior designers who 
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know what they are doing; in fact, there is always 
respect for the skills each brings to the table. 

Clearly, the most important aspect of inte- 
rior design today is creating spaces for knowl- 
edge management. With mobile technology and 
the rapid shift that we will see toward activity- 
based workplaces, the workplace is the place 
for tacit knowledge exchange. This is com- 
pletely different from the hierarchical work- 
places of the last hundred years and requires 
a total re-education of much of the profession. 
If we don't adapt our workplaces quickly, peo- 
ple will simply stop coming to the office, and 
knowledge based businesses will suffer. 

Work now happens everywhere, so the 
way we design spaces needs to change as 
well—for example, how we use laptops in pub- 
lic spaces, the impacts of WiFi hotspots on use, 
and the unacceptably low utilization of desks 
in most office buildings. The world needs 
a more intelligent design focus on the big 
issues, such as technology, work culture, zero 
footprint, change management, knowledge 
management, and business performance. © 
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Interior Design 
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Maria McVarish 


Albrecht Durer's “Draftsman Drawing a Reclining Nude,” 


circa 1527 


“Your body is the ‘house of your souľ"—or so the saying goes. But what kind of body is this 
“house”? To begin with: is it male or female? How does gender figure in this common architec- 
tural trope? 

We all recognize the stereotype of the overtly feminine interior “decorator” (whether in the 
person with a “queer eye” or the second-career housewife) and the disdain shown for “her” when 
she is juxtaposed against the egually stereotyped, hyper-rational (read: “masculine” or “masterly”) 
architect. Where do these biases come from? When and how did they enter our perceptions of 
space and design? 


Polemic for a History of Interior Design 

“Before the twentieth century the profession of “interior decoration simply did not exist. Tradi- 
tionally it was the upholsterer, cabinetmaker, or retailer who advised on the arrangement of inte- 
riors.” (Anne Massey, Interior Design of the 20th Century) 

Many long-standing practices, concerns, ideologies, and events have contributed to the 
historical and present-day identity of interior design (encompassing the related fields of interior 
architecture and interior decoration). Ideas about hygiene and spatial efficiency, behavioral proto- 
cols, technological innovations in building systems, the changing social roles of women—all have 
provoked subtle and not-so-subtle shifts in our cultural aesthetic preferences, with material and 
spatial consequences. 

Arguably, interior design’s professional history begins with early twentieth century Mod- 
ernism. Newly-minted, nineteenth century consumers braved the Industrial Revolution and its 
mounting pressures of class awareness by cultivating an antidote in “privacy,” the expressed 
desire for which was nearly co-incident with Capitalism. Their newfound fascination with psy- 
chology (and, more generally, “interiority”) paved the way for a turn-of-the-century revolt against 
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senseless, uncoordinated material production 


and accumulation. With Modernism, “design" 


as we know it came into existence, calling for | 


principles of economy, insisting on a contin- 
uum between object and environment. 

The complication of this lineage is, of 
course, that it was Modern(ist) architects who 
placed new importance on total integrity of 
design, from detail, color, furniture, etc. to 
exterior structure. And in the early twenti- 
eth century it was architects, for the most 
part, who practiced what we now call interior 
design. It wasn't until after the fall of Modern- 


ism (in the 1960s and 705) that interior design | 


officially branched away from architecture, 
ultimately receiving distinct professional and 
institutional recognition. 

Yet to locate its history solely in relation 
to architects is to reduce interior design once 
again to the status of architecture's other. The 
roots of interior design lie equally, and perhaps 
more palpably, with turn-of-the-century applied 
arts practitioners (industrial and graphic 
designers, photographers, furniture makers 
and textile artisans, etc.), who responded to 
industry without revolting—either through 
thoughtful resistance, by finding renewed 
inspiration in handicraft, or through collabora- 


| tive association—from those surrounding Wil- 
| liam Morris, to the Viennese Werkstatte and 


German Werkbund movements, to the Bau- 


| haus and beyond. These roots may be further 
| traced to the fine arts, most particularly to influ- 


ences in painting and sculpture. The profession 
has thus, from its inception, incorporated a 
diverse range of inspirations and practices. 


| A Longer History: Theorizing Gender in Interior Design 


We must look deeper, and elsewhere, to 
approach the question of gender directly. 

In the early fourteenth century, a French 
surgeon named Henri de Mondeville used 
medieval *science" to account for the differ- 
ences between men and women. His ideas 
gave voice—and gender—to the split that 
has come to characterize both the spaces we 
inhabit and how we think about their designs. 

De Mondeville, like most of his Euro- 
pean compatriots at the time, believed that 
women's bodies were inadequately enclosed 
when compared with men's. De Mondeville 
further speculated that the female body is in 
fact (yes, medically) a male body, turned inside 
out. This, he seemed to imply, explains why a 
woman requires another body, an architectural 
prosthetic, “to protect her soul." 
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We're in strange, preconscious territory 
here—a zone where female and male, femi- 
ninity and masculinity, are fantastically aligned 
with *interior" and "exterior." Yet, these gender/ 
space alignments continue to influence the 
practices of interior design and architecture. 

In his essay, “Untitled: The Housing of 
Gender," Mark Wigley, Dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity's Graduate School of Architecture, Plan- 
ning and Preservation, argues that, in the gen- 
dering of domestic architecture, "The material 
of the body, considered as a house, is seen 
as feminine, but its physiological structure 
is male. Maleness is the structuring of the 
body." We can recognize in this formulation the 
means by which architecture came to assimilate 
de Mondeville's somewhat fantastical ideas. 

By the late twentieth century, however, the 
lady doth counter-theorize—most vociferously. 
Feminist philosopher and spatial theorist Eliz- 
abeth Grosz, drawing inspiration from Luce 
Irigary, protests in her 1995 essay, "Women, 
Chora, Dwelling": 

“[M]en place women in the position of being... 

the living representatives of corporeality, of 

domesticity, of the natural order that men have 
had to expel from their own self-representa- 


tions, in order to construct themselves as above- 


the-mundane, beyond the merely material. To 


sustain this fantasy of... pure self-determina- 
tion in a systematic way, men have had to use 


women as the delegates of men's materiality." 


She continues, 
"This enclosure of women in men's physical 
space is not entirely different from the contain- 
ment of women in men's conceptual universe, 
either: theory, in the terms in which we know 
it today, is . . . the consequence of a refusal 
to acknowledge that other perspectives, other 
modes of reason, other modes of construction 
and constitution are possible. Its singularity 
and status as true and objective depend on this 


disavowal." 


What have been ignored, historically, in archi- 
tecture's attachment to transparent rational- 
ity, are the notions of difference, multiplicity, 
and relationship—the very qualities evidenced 
through interior design's professional history. 
In architectural pedagogy, as in competition 
values, there is strong pressure to reduce the 
number of design concepts to one, or at least to 
organize any abundance of inspirations within 
a clear and singular hierarchy. 

Yet, in the realm of the interior, designs 


must employ a variety of approaches. A critical 
interior design practice takes into account con- 
ditions that may not fit neatly into diagrams 
or phrases, as well as those that do. It seeks to 
become conscious of all factors and aspects— 
conceptual, formal, material, socio-cultural, 
psychological, sensorial-perceptual, etc.—and 
understands the ways in which these may or 
may not be contributing to the experience of 
an interior, without precondition. 

In practical terms, this results in a range 
of models for organizing design priorities— 
perhaps the most interesting of which is meta- 
phorical. Metaphors make use of alternative 
conceptual structures, ones that are able to 
hold and give meaningful form to more than 
what logic and hierarchy alone would allow. 


Repositioning Interior Design 
Interpreting Albrecht Durer's sixteenth-century 
Drafisman Drawing a Reclining Nude through 
the polemical history outlined above, we 
might be tempted to position interior design 
as the “reclining nude," at least as viewed by 
architecture (the “draftsman"): flesh observed 
by intellect. 

Perhaps, though, if we could modern- 
ize Durer's rendering, we might better locate 
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interior design more ambiguously, as the grid- 
ded frame itself—a representational system 
through which the body is rendered less vul- 
nerable. And we might further insist that this 
frame be oriented both ways, that contempo- 
rary interior design practice bring together 
multiple and diverse aspects of environmental 
design: the pleasures and necessities of flesh 
and intellect. 

Interior design, at its best, conceives 
and creates space from the inside out, from 
the viewpoint of the situated (if ever-fluidly 
defined) body. Seen in this orientation, the 
idea of boundary, or boundedness, is always 
a question of proximity, of layers—never of 
finitude—while architecture, historically, has 
"created" space by making objects to enclose 
and define it, to contain or limit it—by design- 
ing, in other words, from the outside facing in. 

Because of the profession's attentions to 
corporeal, behavioral, and relational nuances 
of space, interior design attends not merely to 
materials and colors, furniture and light, but 
most especially to their meanings within use. 

These priorities come with the body. After 
all, one's body—as the house of the soul— 
includes the mind as well, no matter whether 
male or female. © 
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opposite: Red Envelope, San Francisco, Hunstman Architectural 
Group. The Board Room doubles as a new product display 
area. The brand red was intentionally applied to make a pow- 
erful statement. Photography by David Wakely. 


When he accepted the Pritzker Architecture Prize in 1984, Richard Meier said, "White is my 
favorite color... White conventionally has always been seen as a symbol of perfection, of purity 
and clarity." Meier's preference is hardly an uncommon one among architects since the dawn of 
modernism, but it overlooks the powerful role that color can play in architecture. 

Once, almost all buildings were constructed of materials that had inherent color, and the 
resulting palette—the terra cotta of bricks, the cream of limestone, the greens of the landscape, 
the blues of sky and water—was a natural part of the architecť s understanding. Today, design- 
ers have more options: they can leave materials in their natural state or apply paint or stain as a 
descriptive element to enrich structures with greater significance. 

Color has the ability to trigger responses, memories, and reactions, both conscious and 
subconscious, and they differ from person to person. Individual subjective color preferences are 
based on memories. A positive experience in a blue room as a child can lead to a lifelong prefer- 
ence for blue. The idea of a perfect hue that always works, or of a formula of color relationships 
that is foolproof, is a fallacy. Perhaps this is why architects so often overlook color. 

Nevertheless, despite the subjective aspects of color perception, skilled colorists around the 
world have developed sophisticated approaches to choosing the right hues. Some consider light 
the most influential factor; some cite geographic location, culture, or climate; some favor historic 
and archeological criteria; some work with styles and trends; and some rely on scientific studies. 

Although any of these perspectives can yield a successful color solution on its own, the first 
person to rigorously synthesize a variety of approaches to color was Frank Mahnke, president of 
the International Association of Colour Consultants/Designers. In his 1996 book, Color, Environ- 
ment and Human Response: The Beneficial Use of Color in the Architectural Environment, Mahnke 
defined an objective process for applying color in an individual environment. His approach includes 
six psychodynamic criteria: biological responses to color, the influence of fashion styles and 
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top: San Mateo County Courthouse All colors increase in 


chromatic intensity as they rise toward the sixty foot apex of 
the dome. Photography by Dennis Anderson. 

bottom: Red Envelope, San Francisco, Huntsman Architectural 
Group. Photography by David Wakely. 


trends, cultural and geographic considerations, associations and conscious symbolism, the collec- 
tive unconscious (which stores our innate responses to color), and subjective personal color biases. 

In addition to Mahnke's work, color theorist Johannes Itten identified seven color contrasts 
critical to color application. He defined how to enhance edges where colors meet, how to apply 
colors to vault space, and how to create tonic and vigorous or serene and sublime color contrasts. 

And science demonstrates how color can influence our senses of time, temperature, taste, 
smell, weight, and distance. 

Each project is unigue, and no project will have the same program and criteria for color 
selections. Yet the cross-disciplinary method offers great flexibility in a variety of situations. 


Restoration and Theory 

In historic restoration and rehabilitation projects, photographs of the original color scheme often 
exist and can be used to guide color selection. In some cases, however, little record of the original 
colors exists. After the 1904 stained glass dome of the San Mateo County Courthouse was meticu- 
lously removed for restoration, officials noted that the recently completed, seven-year restoration 
of the California State Capitol dome in Sacramento had applied a polychromatic color scheme. 
The county wanted a noteworthy landmark, as well, and investigated a similar approach. 

The colors in the interiors had not been documented before the dome was removed, and the 
temporary, bright blue tarp installed three stories above the ground floor—to shield courthouse 
occupants from falling glass—tinted the light in the space, making it even more difficult to visu- 
alize appropriate color choices. The interior walls had been maintained using two cream colors 
for years. The city lacked a budget for forensic paint analysis. 

A cross-disciplinary approach was the only course, drawing on research into historic pig- 
ments available to the West Coast market in the early 1900s and combining those findings with 
color science theory and a focus on visual ergonomics. In order to match a red found in the build- 
ing's stained glass, a primary red was used to visually mix with yellow light to create a red orange. 
To vault the dome, a highly chromatic blue was reguired to prevent it from mixing with the yel- 
low light and turning green. The colors increase in brightness and intensity as they rise from the 
first floor up to the center of the Go-foot dome, a technigue that fools the eye into thinking they 
are all of egual brilliance. The success of the project helped support the civic significance of the 
building, and the project received numerous restoration awards. 


Brand, Identity, and Color Response 

Color is a powerful component of branding efforts for many companies—which can sometimes 
complicate matters when it comes to designing a corporate office. The key is to apply the brand 
color judiciously, so that it stands out without dominating a space and supports the needs of 
workers and visitors. When San Francisco gift company Red Envelope decided to expand in order 
to house its growing staff, it was clear that red would have to be an integral part of the architec- 
tural program. Red carries positive associations: it is primal, powerful, and dynamic. Yet it can 
also suggest blood, rage, fire, and death. 

The initial color design used red everywhere, buffered by bright white. Environmental stud- 
ies and research have shown, however, that one unrelieved color will become boring and monoto- 
nous, whether it is red, beige, or white. Furthermore, designing environments for multiple users 
who perform different tasks reguires a balanced palette. Members of the creative team need dif 
ferent stimuli in their space than the CEO and CFO do, and those in the customer service center 
in particular need to remain calm and relaxed. No single hue could work for everyone. The color 
palette ultimately consisted of a well-balanced palette of hot and cool hues tailored to meet basic 
human needs. 
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top & center: Monterey Bay Aquarium, EHDD Architecture. 


Royal blue on the large entry wall is visible from a distance, 
signaling the entrance to the Museum. To encourage visitors 
to explore the shop, red wraps the exterior of the focal walls. 
Photography © Peter Aaron/Esto. 

bottom: Via Rail, Montreal, Atmosphere Design. Using cross-dis- 
ciplinary analysis, a palette of color was selected to enhance 
rider experience. Photography by Gaetan Tanguay. 


Wayfinding and Focusing Attention 

Color can also play an important role in helping people orient themselves in a space. As part of a 
renovation and expansion project, Monterey Bay Aquarium sought color consultation on the new 
entry and ticketing lobby. The scope expanded to include the graphics, display, and retail compo- 
nents adjacent to the renovation. The goal was to link disparate elements of the museum experi- 
ence with a comprehensive color plan. 

To enter the aquarium, visitors waited in lines stretching down the block. The dominant 
visual fields were white stucco walls. The application of color accentuated the entry point. 

A new exhibit of Monterey Bay history consisting of photographs and canning machinery 
was being added. Large brick ovens sat between the entry point and the new history display wall. 
A highly chromatic yellow green was selected to complement the color of the brick ovens and call 
attention to the exhibit walls. 

To create a sense of identity and welcoming, blue was chosen for its power to suggest reli- 
ability and stability. Visual cues such as differences in hue and color values attract attention to a 
formerly unused area of museum converted into a display zone. Around the corner, a red wall 
dramatically wraps around the facade and into the gift store in order to encourage visitors to 
explore the retail shop. 


Recasting Healthcare as Hospitality 

When skillfully crafted, color can suggest mood and create ambiance. Palomar Pomerado Health 
in Poway, California, asked Anshen+Allen to design an outpatient facility that felt spa-like rather 
than institutional. The facility offers exams, consultations, and lab work services to adult women. 
The color palette was developed to mimic the regional Southern California landscape, using bright 
colors judiciously. The team presented the color ideas objectively, describing how color psychology 
had guided the selection of a palette of sage, coral, light blue, and neutrals, which, combined with 
natural materials, would meet the overall project goals and create a relaxing atmosphere. 


Enhancing the Transportation Experience 

Color can also help make environments such as public transit feel more comfortable and peace- 
ful. As part of a project to renovate 423 subway cars for the Montreal Transportation Society, 
architect Bernard Pepin of Atmosphere Design in Montreal, Canada, delivered a 71-page report 
on color and experience. He considered factors such as perceptions of security, cleanliness, 
reduction of aggressive behaviors, vandalism, graffiti, motion sickness, noise, lighting, and heat. 
His goal was to apply color in ways that would stimulate a positive mood and compensate for 
poor environmental conditions. 

The chief engineer for the subway project has stated that, since Pepin completed the first- 
class train for VIA RAIL on the Montreal-Toronto line, vandalism and graffiti have been reduced 
40% and ridership has increased significantly. 

In all of these cases, objective principles, drawing on art and science, informed the applica- 
tion of color. Not every environment needs to be polychromatic or dramatically colored. Yet color 
is far more than just a decorating tool. Used well, it can be an integral part of architecture, bring- 
ing life to large spaces, supporting the needs of workers, and helping people navigate complex 
environments. € 
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Desi 


ning 
Theatres 


Adam Shalleck, AIA 


opposite: Folsom Lake College Visual and Performing Arts 
Center, LPA Sacramento, Inc., The Shalleck Collaborative, 
theatre consultant. 


The cocktail party description of what I do as a theatre consultant is “plan and design performing 
arts theatres and facilities, as well as the technical production systems for them.” There are many 
elements of service that go into it, but that’s the bullet. The next question is almost always about 
acoustics, and, well, that’s a complex enough field that it has its own profession, with which we 
work closely, but we don’t do it in-house. While the architects we work with are at the top of the 
pyramid, we are specialists who bridge the creative and technical worlds of the performing arts 
with architecture, engineering, and construction. 

Some of our work is with architects who have done theatres before, some not. And, of 
course, there is a varying degree of opportunity to explore the possibilities in depth. But it’s 
always a unique experience, because it’s a synthesized building type, mixing all the good stuff of 
architectural practice: public structures for human interaction and a complicated weaving of art, 
pragmatics, engineering gymnastics, and capital vs. operating dollar and time budgets, which 
together make for a construction process that is all but simple. 

When we work with architects who have not designed a theatre before, the first thing we 
need to do is give them a perspective beyond their experience as an audience member on the 
receiving end of the story being told. We draw on that experience and perhaps help them under- 
stand it better, but we need to pull back the curtain and describe what goes into telling that story. 
I advise an architect doing a theatre for the first time—as I advise the contractors, who are almost 
always first-timers—attend first to what you know least about. 

In designing places for live performance, we have technical requirements to meet, but 
we must go beyond the pragmatics, because we are responsible not only to accommodate how 
people see and hear; we need to affect how people feel. We want our audience to be bound in a 
community and taken in by the story. The more human the place, the closer we can get our audi- 
ence to be touched by art, and the more the reactive energy of the audience comes back to the 
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performers, fueling them. When this purpose 
of making a human place is ignored, we are 
treating our audience with disrespect. 

I grew up in the profession in a marvel- 
ous time when we were being rescued from 
post-war, distinctly mathematical solutions to 
theatre design. In the “50s through the ‘7os, 
as many things were being dissected, theatre 
planning spent a largely dark era focused on 
the “perfect" theatre, on the sole need of audi- 
ences to see and hear, something that could be 
solved with simple geometric rules derived in 
plan and section. Often, tnese geometries were 
merely extruded into rooms. But, just as dis- 
section is an inguiry unfortunate for the frog, 
what we were left with had no soul. If a room 
has no soul, how can it put the audience in a 
ready state to absorb and reflect the soul that 
the performers are pouring out? 

While seeing and hearing are fundamen- 
tal, they are themselves artless. Of course we 
need to see whaťs happening and hear it in 
the way appropriate for its type, but we need to 
feel it, as well, and that's where the architecture 


above: Folsom Lake College Visual and Performing Arts Center, LPA Sacramento, Inc.; opposite: Shanghai Cultural Sguare, Studios 
Architecture with team 7 international; The Shalleck Collaborative is theatre consultant for both projects. 


needs to rise above the formulae and pull it all 
together—pull us all together. Yet, we design- 
ers need to be humble, in much the same way 
we would approach designing a gallery. When 
the lights dim, we want the audience to forget 
where they are. 

We use the term intimacy when we talk 
about the audience experience and the actor- 
audience relationship. Intimacy depends on 
how we position people in relation to each 
other and to the stage, but also on how we 
scale the room with architectural moments. 
We know this, because you can be in an audi- 
torium alone with no performance and feel 
that it is intimate. So, if the room feels inti- 
mate even when you are alone in it, it must 
be that it comes from the built form and our 
perception of it—from the subtleties of illu- 
mination's effect and the solemnity of silence. 
Thus, we can achieve spatial intimacy through 
the management of scale and warmth, and the 
sculpting of a place. 

In an audience, emotion is a contagion 
that spreads, so we want to have other audi- 
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ence members, if only subtly, as part of one 
another"s perspective. This is an outcome 
of the care we take in the curvature of the 
rows, the sightline target including not only 
the stage but also some of the audience, and 
is one of the results of having side boxes at 
various levels. Certainly, one of the uses of 
boxes is to define areas for VIP (elevated reve- 
nue) seating, but there is more to it. They serve 
to “people the walls"; they provide the acoustic 
benefit of introducing surfaces for sound to 
cue-ball back to the audience sooner than from 
the side walls: and they scale down what would 
otherwise be a tall, distant, uninterrupted 
side wall, providing a surface with their front 
rail as a necklace and connecting the balcony 
to the proscenium. The box and balcony fronts 
form a pair of outstretched arms, starting pref- 
erably at the stage, extending on both sides, 
and giving the audience a big hug. Shape 
them, detail them, and illuminate them, and 
they are significant players in sculpting the 
dominant volume. 

We desperately need to make the room 
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feel smaller than it is, whether that is small | 


or large. If it feels smaller, we feel bigger, and | 


vice versa. If we feel small in a giant room, 
how can we have an impact, or how can a 
group remain energetic? And if we don't have 
an impact, the place is dead. We have other 
architectural tools in our guiver, like interme- 
diate pony walls among the audience; and we 
can push proscenium-like forms into the audi- 
ence to draw you in close. Most importantly, 
we again illuminate these form-givers so they 
read more prominently than the outermost 
walls that ultimately contain the space. 

As I mentioned, we have the fortune to 


in acoustics. The ones we enjoy most are those 
who sit at the table and assert that, although in 
schematic design they will provide some geo- 
metric acoustic criteria diagrams, for heavens 
sake, don't build them! Again, theatres don't 


Lastly, I need to warn you that we are in 
need of what can be a substantial piece of the 
budget to provide the engineering infrastruc- 
ture and systems that are largely backstage, 


in order to make the theatre magic go. It's | 


the table in the operating room: without it, 


we can't do what we set out to. All live perfor- 
mance theatres are places where people make 


| things so that a story can be told. To mount a 


production is a highly collaborative and accel- 
erated planning-conceiving-design-construc- 
tion-opening effort, on top of the director's 
and performers' interpretation of the script 


| or score. Theatres need the tools to efficiently | 
work with related professionals who consult | 


| 


come to life if they are two-dimensional dia- | 


grams of reflective surfaces that become the | 


too-literal basis for a room. This living room | 


should change as you move about it. 


support the art and to have the most creative | 


flexibility possible. They cannot be hampered 


by obstacles that cause the expense of unneces- | 


sary time— because, in theatre, time is money, 


| 


and also time is time: if operations can happen | 


faster, we can do more and better theatre. € 
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ana Annie Kelly interview 


La Miniatura, Pasadena, Frank Lloyd Wright. Interior decoration 
by Annie Kelly. Photography by Tim Street-Porter. 


EE AAA 
John Leighton Chase, AIA 


UL Annie Kelly writes about design for magazines in the U.S. and abroad, 
| including Vogue Living and English House and Garden. She is also a 
decorator whose work has been included in Architectural Digest, House 
Beautiful, and Elle Decor. Kellys husband, Tim Street-Porter, is an award 
winning architectural and interior design photographer and author whose 
work has appeared in numerous magazines and books. His recent books include Modernist Paradise 
and L. A. Modern, both with Nicolai Ouroussoff. Street-Porter and Kelly have collaborated together on 
several books, among them Rooms to Inspire: Decorating with America s Best Designers and Casa 
San Miguel: Inspired Design and Decorations, with Jorge Almada. 


arcCA: What advice would you give to architects about working with decorators? 


AK: The architect should take the time to educate the decorator. The decorator needs to under- 
stand what the architecť s influences and ideas are, and there has to be a dialogue. The decorator 
can sit down with the architect and ask, “What is your favorite furniture, what do you like, what 
is your aesthetic?" And iť s therefore important for the architect to develop an aesthetic. If the 
architect can say to a decorator, “I love [a particular designer s] furniture," it gives the decorator a 
starting point. An architect should be fully resolved and able to articulate a vision for the interior. 
You can then build a really interesting interior based on where the architect is going. If you fol- 
low the architecture, the decoration will be right. 

For example, Frank Lloyd Wright had never designed any furniture for La Miniatura (his 
1923 house for Alice Millard in Pasadena). He wanted to, but Mrs. Milliard was an antiguarian. 
Even though he had built an earlier house for her, she wanted an eighteenth century Italian Villa. 
So, when it came to redoing the interior of the house, where do I go? I am not about to buy Alice 
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Millarď s furniture, Venetian furniture to go in 
a Frank Lloyd Wright house. And there was no 
money in the clienť s budget. 


arcCA: The real thing would eat up the budget 
fairly guickly. 


AK: Yes, one footstool would do it. 


TS-P: And you're competing with major muse- 
ums for it now. 


AK: So the solution was to go to the sources of 
the architect. That was an example. The furni- 
ture came out of the east, from his influences. 


arcCA: What can architects learn from decorators? 


AK: Where architects can really listen to a deco- 
rator is how people actually live in the space. 


TS-P: For example, clients who need wall space 
for their art. 


AK: Architects should listen to the decorator on 
where things might be positioned. Because, 
basically, to live inside a house is about com- 
fort and the way things are arranged. Decorat- 


ing is not about just coming in and putting 
pink satin everywhere. I can decorate a house 
down to the last ashtray without even specify- 


| ing style. Strange to say, there is a logic about 


decoration. You could spec everything before 
you even talk about whether iťs going to be 
modern or 18th century. There are rules for 
everything—where you have the side table, the 
correct height of the bedside table to the height 
of the mattress. The architect should say, “I 
want a real interior decorator, not someone 
who is just going to put tassels on doorknobs." 

A good decorator should be able to accom- 
modate anything an architect suggests—good 
or bad. And one of the things a skillful deco- 
rator realizes is that you can overcome bad 
architecture. A screen will hide an ugly col- 
umn. There are, however, a few things that 
will defeat even the best decorators—those 
pockmarked ceilings with all those can lights, 
for one thing. 


arcCA: Do you think architects generally under- 
stand what interior designers do? 


AK: No, I think they are terrified of them as a 
rule, as well they should be. Iťs all very well 
doing the most beautiful building in the world, 
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but unless the interiors are fully formed and 
thought out in an attractive way, no one will 
ever see it, because it becomes unpublishable 
in books and magazines. 


TS-P: I have had occasions when I have been 
photographing a house for an architect who 
does the architecture but then gives over his 
control of the interior, and at the same time 
complains that the interior designer or decora- 
tor completely ruined his vision. When you 
do that, you relinquish something that is very 
important. John Lautner always claimed that 
he worked from the inside out, instead of the 
conventional way of architects working from 
the outside in. If you are an architect, and you 
accept that the interior is part of the architec- 
ture, you want to retain as much control as you 
can—in the extreme case, like Richard Meier, 
who writes it in his contract that the designer 
must be one he is happy to work with, whom 
he has control over, a designer who is on his 
wavelength. 


AK: Not every architect has the luxury, however. 
I think Tim is talking about architects who 
don’t want to do the interiors. I am not saying 
that architects should always do their interi- 


ors, but at the very least they should choose 


the designer that they want to work with, who 
understands their work. 

Decorators envy architects, because archi- 
tects have technical knowledge about things 
like drains and structures. Conseguently, they 
are able to get away with much more than the 
decorator. Architects can dazzle the clients 
with this expertise. Also, clients are much 
more involved in the finishes of domestic 
things inside the house than the actual build- 
ing itself, because that's what they see and 
touch every day. Therefore, it can be incredibly 
complicated when they have to decide among 
five different finishes for a door handle. The 
trick is, actually, you don't let them know there 
are choices. Because that can make them crazy. 

The architect is usually the luckier of 
the two, and it's actually less stressful to be 
an architect from a decorator's point of view, 
because as a decorator there are lots of changes. 
With an architect, admittedly, you get lots of 
change orders that drive you crazy. But when 
you are a decorator and have ordered ten thou- 
sand dollars worth of furniture on the client's 
say-so, and then they change their mind: “Can 
you send it back?" It's not the same as archi- 
tecture: if the client asks for a copper roof and 


La Miniatura, Pasadena, Frank Lloyd Wright. Interior decoration 
by Annie Kelly. Photography by Tim Street-Porter. 


iťs put on the building, the client can't say, “I 
didn't want a copper roof, I'm not paying for a 
copper roof." 

The actual manufacturing wing of the 
design business is one of the most grossly 
inefficient industries in America, and the rea- 
son they can get away with it is they have an 
apologist permanently in front of them in the 
form of the decorator. The decorator is always 
there explaining to the client why something's 
twelve weeks late. And that's why clients often 
dislike their decorators. And iť s not their fault. 
The manufacturers are allowed to exist because 
the decorator is always there to smooth things 
over. Take the decorator away and that part of 
the industry will be forced to be more efficient, 
like Pottery Barn and Crate and Barrel. Those 
companies couldn't stay in business if they 
were like the companies, let's say, in the Pacific 
Design Center, bless their hearts. 

When you go into a showroom in the 
PDC and you select ten fabric samples, you 
will find—when you have seen all the fabric, 
and you start writing out your order—that 
probably only three or four are available. They 
have been discontinued. And you ask yourself, 
“Why don't they take them off the floor?" Or 
you put the order in, you've got client approval, 
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you've got the sample. And three weeks later 
it comes back, “Oh no, we can't fill your order. 
Its just been discontinued." And you think, 
“Oh, my God." So you have to go through the 
whole process again. 


arcCA: So you have convinced the client that 
this is the best thing in the universe. Then you 
have to go back to them and say, “Well, now 
we can't get the best thing. How about the next 
best thing?" 


AK: And does that make you look good? I don't 
think so. No wonder clients have trouble with 
decorators. Decorators are the whipping posts 
of the design world! © 
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A Report on 


Senate Bill 1312: 


*In 2004 Alabama District Court found the practice act to 
be unconstitutional. In 2007, the state's Supreme Court upheld 
that decision. 


the Interior Design Practice Act 


SCANIA 
Annie Chu, AIA 


As the interior design profession matures, it has become important to some in that community 
to be recognized as professionals with unique educational qualifications and knowledge. Those 
members have cried out for their profession to be distinguished from the practice of interior dec- 
orating, as well as from the practice of un-trained persons who can market themselves as interior 
designers without legal consequences. 

Proponents of regulation seek to promote either Title Acts, which limit who can use the title, 
or Practice Acts, which limit who can perform the service, on a state-by-state basis. (For example, 
the term structural engineer is controlled by a Title Act, whereas the term civil or electrical engineer 
is controlled by a Practice Act—which is why you may find “civil engineer” on your structural 
engineer's stamp.) Opponents of regulation cite economic hardship and discrimination due to 
the requirement of accredited education and qualifying exams. 

What seemed to be a fairly cut and dried issue has spawned a civil war among interior 
designers and practitioners, pitching membership organizations and even members within the 
same organization against one another. Besides this internal disagreement, the complexity has 
increased with the overlapping jurisdiction between architects and interior designers on interior 
projects. 

State-by-state battles by interior designers have mostly taken the form of legislation to estab- 
lish a Title Act, a Practice Act, or some hybrid form of the two. This year in California, Senators 
Leland Yee of San Francisco and Ron S. Calderon, representing parts of Los Angeles, introduced 
California Senate Bill 1312, which was eventually defeated. This legislation proposed to create offi- 
cial state licensure and regulation for “registered interior designers.” It would replace the Califor- 
nia Architects Board with the California Architects and Registered Interior Designers Board. 

Proponents of legislative regulation of the interior design profession include the American 
Society of Interior Designers (ASID), the International Interior Design Association (IIDA), the 
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National Council for Interior Design Oualifica- 
tion (NCIDO), and the Interior Design Coali- 
tion of California (IDCC). They cite public 
health, safety, and welfare as well as increased 
professional status and independence for inte- 
rior designers as the main reasons for regula- 
tion initiatives. 

According to Randy Stauffer, co-Vice Pres- 
ident of Government and Regulatory Affairs 
for its Southern California chapter, IIDA is in 
support of Practice Acts that will allow regis- 
tered interior designers to have the authority 
to stamp and seal drawings. As Stauffer notes, 
currently, depending on local jurisdiction, cer- 
tified interior designers have to obtain the 
stamp and signature of another professional 
(such as an architect or structural engineer) 
when they submit for plan check. 

In a telephone interview with Bruce Goff, 
Legislative Director for the IDCC and national 
board member of ASID, he clarified that the 
drive to register interior designers originated 
with the need to clarify vocation versus profes- 
sion and to ensure that interior designers can 
practice to the full extent of their knowledge 
and experience. The proposed Practice Act 
will not preclude anyone from calling oneself 
an interior designer, but will create a tiered 
categorization of interior designers. The leg- 
islation will define the activity areas of regis- 
tered interior design practice relative to public 
health, safety, and welfare and code impact. 


In an example to clarify the Acť s intent, Goff 
spoke of a set of drawings submitted for plan 
check that may include pages stamped by the 
interior designer (for design intent), structural 
engineer (for structural design and calcula- 
tions of load bearing members), and architect 
(for the master exiting system and other code 
impacted areas). Goff also drew an analogy to 
the subcategories of the nursing profession, 
in which their activities are also governed by 
tiered registration. As he further remarked, the 
three Es (education, experience, and examina- 
tion) should form a threshold to gualify an 
individual for the scope of work commensu- 
rate with the guality of the vetting measure. 
According to AIACC Director of Legisla- 
tive Affairs Mark Christian, the AIA California 
Council has, in the past, supported a simple 
Title Act, but not a Practice Act such as SB 
1312. The Council believes that the state should 
not interfere in the marketplace by restrict- 
ing the production of services, unless such 
interference is needed to protect the health, 
safety, and welfare of the public. It believes 
that no evidence has been put forth for that 
argument. Also, interior designers in Cali- 
fornia can already operate within the exemp- 
tions of Section 5538 of the Architects Practice 
Act and can submit plans to building officials 
within those guidelines. Those guidelines do 
not prohibit anyone from furnishing drawings, 
specifications and data: (a) for nonstructural or 
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nonseismic storefronts, interior alterations or 
additions, fixtures, cabinetwork, furniture, or 
other appliances or eguipment; (b) for any 
nonstructural or nonseismic work necessary 
to provide for their installation; or (c) for any 
nonstructural or nonseismic alterations or 
additions to any building necessary to or atten- 
dant upon the installation of those storefronts, 
interior alterations or additions, fixtures, 
cabinetwork, furniture, appliances, or eguip- 
ment, provided those alterations do not change 
or affect the structural system or safety of 
the building. 

A major opponent of the licensure of 
registered interior designers is the National 
Kitchen & Bath Association (NKBA), con- 
sisting of a membership primarily serving 
residential markets. In testimony before the 
Pennsylvania House Committee on Profes- 
sional Licensure in September 2007, NKBA's 
General Counsel and Director of Legislative 
Affairs, Ed Nagorsky, stated that “a handful of 
interior designers . . . seek to monopolize the 
industry" and that there is no evidence that the 
public is being harmed without the legislation. 

AIACC's Christian notes that SB1312 
would have prohibited the interior design- 
ers represented by the NKBA and their allied 
opponents from offering interior design ser- 
vices, and that, depending on their education 
and experience, it may be difficult for resi- 
dential interior designers to become licensed. 


Therefore, it would have created a caste-like 
system for interior designers in California, 
with residential interior designers at the bot- 
tom. In Maclachlan's article in Capitol Weekly, 
Christian characterized the bill as a “power 
grab cloaked behind the rhetoric of ‘protecting 
the consumer.” 

Also in opposition is the Interior Design 
Protection Council (IDPC), whose main pur- 
pose appears to be to organize and educate 
interior designers on how to effectively resist 
ASID-supported legislation and protect their 
livelihoods. Another allied opposing voice is 
the California Legislative Coalition for Interior 
Design (CLCID), which is concerned about the 
exam and prerequisites putting designers out 
of business. 

Also vocal and active against licensure is 
the Institute of Justice (IJ), self-described as 
a libertarian public interest law firm, but also 
referred to in Capitol Weekly as a conserva- 
tive legal foundation funded by the Coors and 
Walton families. In a case study released in 
November 2007, the Institute professed to 
have documented “a long-running campaign 
led by the American Society of Interior Design- 
ers (ASID) to expand regulation of interior 
designers in order to put would-be competitors 
out of business under the guise of 'increasing 
the stature of the industry." 

The national AIA maintains that the pro- 
tection of the health, safety, and welfare of the 


This civil war among interior designers gets even more complicated when 


we factor in that many architects who practice primarily interior architecture or 


interior design are active members of both the AIA and IIDA or ASID. 


public is paramount, and that architects and 
engineers are the only professionals who meet 
the threshold of licensure and registration. 
The AIACC also wrote a letter to Senator 
Mark Ridley-Thomas opposing SB1312. It stated 
that, "Interior designers often are an integral 
part in the design process, and frequently work 
with architects in planning and designing inte- 
rior spaces . . . . However, their knowledge, 
acquired through education and experience, 
does not include the whole building system, 
and this knowledge is necessary to protect the 
health, safety, and welfare of the public." 
California has maintained a self-certifi- 
cation process since 1991 (California Business 
and Professions Code—Sections 5800-5812). 
This is how related interior design organiza- 
tions became part of the discourse. The Cali- 
fornia Council for Interior Design Certification 
(CCIDC), a non-governmental organization, 
administers the IDEX-California examination 
(which, beginning this October, replaced the 
previously required combination of one of 
three competing national exams and the CCRE 
(California Codes and Regulations Exam)). 
Candidates must also provide proof of 
combined work experience and interior design 
education, totaling six years with an accredited 
degree or eight years without. The Council for 
Interior Design Accreditation (CIDA) is an 
independent, non-profit accrediting organiza- 
tion for interior design education programs at 
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colleges and universities in the United States 
and Canada. A full listing of accredited interior 
design programs is available on their website, 
www.accredit-id.org. The majority of the Cali- 
fornia community colleges are not on this list, 
hence the burden of many interior designers 
with a degree from an unaccredited school to 
produce evidence of two more years of experi- 
ence than those who received an education 
from an accredited school (likely a more expen- 
sive education). 

This civil war among interior designers 
gets even more complicated when we factor 
in that many architects who practice primar- 
ily interior architecture or interior design are 
active members of both the AIA and IIDA or 
ASID. Some architects in larger firms prac- 
tice alongside interior designers daily and 
collaboratively and find it difficult to decide 
where to stand on this debate. As part of the 
AIA's Knowledge Community, the Interior 
Architecture Advisory Group has begun out- 
reach efforts to the interior design community 
through the IIDA. Instead of attempting to 
resolve any conflicts, it is approaching the con- 
tact on a member-to-member basis to begin 
the dialogue about this complex issue that will 
persist for many years to come. © 
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[ER SOS. EAS POS 
Chris Arnold, FAIA, RIBA 


| was brought up to sketch using traditional water 
color—no erasures, no second chances, no overpaint- 
ing, and the paper white. Over many years of practice, 
other things took precedence, except for creating a 
yearly Christmas card, but | resumed about ten years 
ago and added an interesting limitation. 

During this period, | was doing a lot of travel- 
ing, which involved periodic waiting around in hotels. | 
decided that on every trip | would execute a watercolor 
sketch through my hotel window, regardless of the 
merits of the view. | did not cheat by asking for a room 
With a view or changing rooms to improve the vista, 
so a fair percentage of sketches were views of parking 
lots, light wells, and roofs. The sketches took about 
30 to 45 minutes, although some of the larger, more 
architectural ones took longer, but it was not hard to 
find this amount of time. Most pictures are about 5 x 8 
inches, but some of the later, more panoramic ones are 
8-1/2 x 11. 

| found that this activity added an element of 
excitement to the otherwise often drab prospect of 
opening the shades upon entering a room: the first view 
of the outside and a guick assessment of possibilities. 
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Book Review 


Appropriate: The Hous 


by Marc Treib 


Ten Years After 


es of Joseph Esherick 


San Francisco: William Stout Publishers, 2008 


[ERE PELIN EO IC] 
John Parman 


Appropriate 


THE HOUSES OF oseon esmes 


opposite: Cary House, photo by Roy Flamm 


In his lifetime, the San Francisco architect Joseph Esherick (1914-1998) won the highest honors 
of the profession for design, education, and collaborative practice. Yet he has a less secure place 
in the US architectural pantheon than peers—Philip Johnson comes to mind—who practiced in 
the east and had closer ties to its media and cultural institutions. Ten years after his death, he 
finally has a monograph, one of a series that Marc Treib and William Stout are producing from 
UC Berkeley’s CED Archive. The book focuses on his houses—an important part of his legacy, but 


not the whole story. His firm, EHDD, did its own book earlier in this decade, but it omitted the 
older, larger work. A real monograph, perhaps a “Part Two” from Treib and Stout, would provide a 
fuller picture. 


An influential outsider 

Esherick was a pivotal figure in Bay Area architecture. He worked with Gardner Dailey before 
World War II, taught with William Wurster, and even joined forces with Bernard Maybeck on 
UC Berkeley’s Pelican Building. He influenced MLTW, both directly (on The Sea Ranch) and 
through his partner, George Homsey, whose friendship with several of the MLTW partners in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s resulted in work that played off of each other and riffed on Esherick’s 
influence. Daniel Solomon’s early projects, like his Lyon Street housing, are in the same family as 
Esherick’s earlier multi-family work, like Angelo Sangiacomo’s Bay-Stockton Apartment, which is 
not covered in this book. 


Coming from Philadelphia, Esherick brought an outsider’s view of the Bay Region. In 
this respect, he is like Edward Charles Bassett, the SOM design partner who moved here from 
Michigan after working with Eero Saarinen, and Stanley Saitowitz, who came from South Africa, 
where he designed a series of provocative veldt houses. Each of them embraced the new region. 
Whether intentionally or not, they also redefined its architecture. 
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Esherick categorized his work according 
to what he was exploring. His explorations start 
with “packing the box" and also take in gables, 
pavilions, and light boxes. Treib uses this explo- 
ration as the book's organizing device, not least 
because Esherick referred to it in his oral his- 
tory. (He also summarized these explorations 
in an article in Space « Society in 1983.) 

Esherick made a fetish of the “ordinary,” 
but it was very much a bespoke ordinariness, as 
practiced by the leisure classes. Treib's “appro- 
priate" better captures what the houses are 
about. They address terroir—the total nature of 
a place. The country houses especially are set 
in its midst, responding to everything around 
them. It's as if he understood that everything 
unfolds—the people who live there, the rooms 
they inhabit, and the nature of the place itself. 
The houses, in Stewart Brand's phrase, beat to 
the clock of the long now. 


Architecture that mediates 

While the hedgerow houses at The Sea Ranch 
are probably the best known and most iconic 
of Esherick's residential projects, the Cary 
House for me best captures what his houses 
are about. The book permits a comparison 
between the remarkably open house designed 
by Esherick's first wife, Rebecca Wood, and 
the sense of openness that the Cary House 
achieves while remaining enclosed. Like an 
Eichler, Wood's glass window wall is entirely 
transparent. Esherick's equivalent wall frames 
the views. This was Wurster's influence, 


EHDD's Chuck Davis told me, but Esherick's 
walls are more aesthetically composed. The 


Cary House's view-facing wall is a masterpiece 
of how to mediate between the human scale of 
dwelling and the inhuman scale of nature (as 
Wallace Stegner called it). 

The Sea Ranch hedgerow houses (above) 
take their formal cues from trees along the 
coast that bend in a Taoist manner to forces 
beyond their control, as well as from old sheds 
and barns whose shape and longevity reflect 
a similar strategy. The later, larger-scale work 
of Esherick's firm also evolved by contending 
with difficult natural sites, like Monterey Bay 
and Utah's Wasatch Range. The aquarium 
and the lodges at Deer Valley are pitched up 
against nature, and they unhesitatingly look 
around for successful precedents. Esherick was 
doing this in Tahoe in the late 1940s—houses 
that still resonate, not least because they have 
a foothold in the past. The Goldman House 
in San Francisco, which draws on the city's 
Victorians, is an urban example of Esherick's 
sympathy for known starting points, assuming 
(like the philosopher Friedrich Hayek) that tra- 
dition is the accrued wisdom of a people and 
a place. It's in this sense only that Esherick's 
work can be said to be ordinary. 


Esherick and his collaborators 

One virtue of the book is Treib's careful cred- 
iting of Esherick's collaborators. Almost all 
of his work was done with others. His part- 
ners Homsey and Davis established their own 
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identities as design architects. (Peter Dodge's 
role was more to shape the growing firm of 
EHDD.) Homsey, who deserves his own mono- 
graph, draws on the region's deeper traditions, 
unafraid to tap those roots. He's been com- 
pared to Aldo Rossi. If Charles Moore dabbled 
in this territory, Homsey really did something 
with it. Davis, enamored of technical chal- 
lenges, pioneered a new generation of aquari- 
ums that solved the huge problems of the ear- 
lier ones and redefined people's expectations 
of what an aquarium is and does. They both 
took EHDD in new directions. 

The Bay Region is fortunate to have the 
CED Archive, a repository of drawings that 
complements the Bancroft Library's collections 
of architects' and critics' papers and of the neg- 
atives of some of the region's best architectural 
photographers. The books that Treib and Stout 
have generated from this trove, along with oth- 
ers like Pierluigi Serraino's NorCalMod, are 
giving a new generation of architects, students, 
and enthusiasts a clearer sense of what the 
post-war generation wrought. Esherick is just 
one piece of that puzzle, but he's an impor- 
tant piece. This monograph does justice to an 
architect who—despite his Gold Medal—never 
really made the canon. It's a good book, and 
well deserved. © 


A Brief List of Interior Design Resources 
Compiled by Annie Chu, AIA 


What is FF&E? Confusion abounds for this acro- 
nym, which really means “furniture, furnishings and 
eguipment," not “fixtures, furniture and eguipment" 
or “furnishings, finishes and eguipment," etc. (For 
more, see AIA document A275, which defines a typi- 
cal scope and general conditions for an FF&E con- 
tract). Should you specify an espagnolette for those 
doors and a night latch, as well? Do you really need 
French pleats or just pencil pleats for those dupioni 
drapes? Did you know that the acronym FOB on 
your furniture invoice means “free on board," a pric- 
ing term indicating that the guoted price covers all 
expenses up to and including delivery of goods upon 
an overseas vessel provided by or for the buyer? For 
answers to these and other perplexing and exotic 
guestions, please consult the resources listed below. 


Wishing you delightful reading and happy surfing! 


Webography 
AIA Interior Architecture Knowledge Community 
Website: www.aia.org/int default 


AIA Interior Architecture Website Related Links: 
www.aia.org/int links 


ASID Design Knowledge, an archive and links portal 
for the American Society of Interior Designers: 
www.asid.org/designknowledge/ 


Color Related Sites: 
Color Glossary: www.sapdesignguild.org/resources/ 
glossary. color/index.htm 


Natural Color System, created in Scandinavia as an 
international color language and adopted in Europe: 
http://83.168.206.163/webbizz/mainPage/main.asp 


Dezingare, billed as the worldwide guide for interior 
design, providing a wide range of glossaries and direc- 
tories, from the Getty art and architecture thesaurus 
to builder's hardware, furnishings, textiles, window 
treatments, upholstery, wall coverings and mirrors: 
www.dezignare.com/library/library-glossaries.html 


Furniture Websites of Interest: 

1% dibs, portal site for vintage furniture and feature 
articles on heavy hitting interior designers: 
www.Istdibs.com 


Wright, venerable auction house for vintage furniture 
and decorative art objects: www.wright20.com 


Reform Gallery, Californian Modernism furniture and 
decorative arts: www.reform-modern.com 


Blackman Cruz, eccentric collection of furnishings 
and decorative arts with a Hollywood point of view: 
http: / /blackmancruz.com/ 


Domestic Furniture, Roy McMakin's idiosyncratic 
bespoke furniture with Shaker, California, and fine 
arts roots: www.domesticfurniture.com 


Interiordezine, portal site for interior design and 
decorating education information: 
www.interiordezine.com/index.cfm/Glossary 


IIDA Knowledge Center, part of the International Inte- 
rior Design Association web archive: 
http://knowledgecenter.iida.org/ 


Material ConneXion, a membership-based resource 
of innovative materials: www.materialconnexion.com 
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Periodicals and Webzines 
Abitare, a bi-lingual Italian publication with provoca- 
tive articles across design disciplines: 

http://abitare.corriere.it/index_eng.shtml 


ASID ICON, a publication of the American Society 
of Interior Designers: 
www.asid.org/designknowledge/publications/icon/ 


Contract, covering commercial interior projects: 
www.contractmagazine.com 


Core 77, an industrial design magazine and resource 
site for professionals and students: 
www.core77.com 


Domus, a bi-lingual Italian publication with interna- 
tional coverage of art, architecture, and design: 
www.domusweb.it/home.cfm 


Elemente, a Canadian publication featuring regional 
and international coverage of architecture, design, 
and lifestyle: www.elementemag.com 


Frame, an industrial design and interiors magazine 
with international coverage on retail, exhibition, lei- 
sure, and workplace design: www.framemag.com 


Iconeye, a UK sister magazine to Icon, the UK life- 
style magazine, covering architects and designers, 
cultural movements, technologies and an eclectic 
range of films, books, and exhibits: 
www.iconeye.com 


I.D., international design magazine with cross dis- 
cipline coverage, from products to environmental 
design, including an annual design competition: 
www.id-mag.com/GeneralMenu 


Interior Design, covering a wide range of interior 
projects: www.interiordesign.net 


Matter, a quarterly magazine by Material ConneXion, 
spotlighting what’s new in different disciplines of 
design, an interview with a leading practitioner, and — 
information on the latest in material developments: 
www.materialconnexion.com/Home/Ideas/MATTE 


Metropolis, up to the minute coverage of a wide rang 
of design disciplines and topics: 
www.metropolismag.com/cda/ 


Perspective, a publication of the International Interio: 
Design Association, primarily covering commerci 
projects: www.designmatters.net 


World of Interiors, a British publication primarily f 
turing residential projects wide- ringing in n style 
www.worldofinteriors.co.uk — > 


The Handbook on Project Delivery 


In response to the overwhelming need for information about 
today s complex and innovative project delivery methods and 
trends, The American Institute of Architects, California Council 
(AIACC) has developed a comprehensive guide for architects, 
their clients, and contractors, to assist with important building 
related decision making. The Handbook on Project Delivery 
includes 15 new case studies providing a thorough evaluation 
of many different delivery methods. This resource helps building 


teams with the selection of the most appropriate method A 
each project. | 


Order by February 28, 2009, and receive a 50% discount. Visit 
alacc.org and select “store" or call (916) 448-9082. 


es ATA California Council 


Subscriptions THORB URN 


ASSOCIATES 


ACOUSTIC AND TECHNOLOGY CONSULTANTS 


Single copies and subscriptions are available at the following rates: 


Single copies: $6 AIA members; $9 vp qi A Professional Service Firm Providing Acoustical Consulting and 
Subscriptions (four issues per year): $24 AIA members: Technolo : : : : 
f gy System Design and Engineering for the Commercial, 
15 students; $34 non-members, U.S.; $38 Canada; $42 foreign. uos i : : : x 
. : 3 : i Corporate, Leisure, Public, Residential, and Retail Industries. 


Subscription Three Locations to Serve You: 

Information: San Francisco, CA 510.886.7826 
Los Angeles, CA 818.569.0234 

arcCA Raleigh-Durham, NC 919.463.9995 

c/o AIACC 

1303 J Street 


For additional information on our firm visit our web site 
at: www.TA-Inc.com 
or send an email to: TA@TA-Inc.com 


Suite 200 
Sacramento, CA 95814 


WWW.aiacc.org Thorburn Associates Inc is proud 
to be an AIA/CES Provider. 


AECA 2009 is approaching; please consider a 
c/o AIA California Council 


1303 J Street, 4200 subscription to this award-winning publication 


Sacramento, CA 95814 


fax 916-442-5346 for those on your holiday gift list. 


Make check or money orders payable to: AIA California Council 


To pay by credit card, please check one: VISA Čj MCLI 


Name: 


Address: Account Number 


City: Expiration Date: 


State, Zip: u Signature: — > 


Phone: Fax: " Date: 


Integrated Project Delivery seminar Series 


Opportunities for owners — and all members of the 
design and construction industry — to reduce waste 
and optimize efficiency through each phase of design, 
fabrication and construction. 


Technological advances and increased demand for more 
effective processes are changing how our world gets built. 
These revolutionary changes will transform the design and 
construction industries, 
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Decision-makers from the design and construction 
industries will discuss the future and examine the 
value of Integrated Project Delivery. 
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A diverse group of stakeholders will present the who through how of IPD, including: 
How to implement IPD today 
The impact of IPD on California building markets 
Time and money savings 
Transforming traditional processes into IPD processes 
What tools are available 


PRODUCED BY 
e HansonBridgett s AIA California Council CONSTRUCTION 


SERIES DATES — Three sessions in each city 


Introduction to IP FEB 26 LA APR 2 
IPD Technology & Sustainability MAR 25 LA MAY 7 
Implementing IPD F APR 28 A JUN 4 


SF UC Berkeley Extension, Downtown Campus 
425 Market Street, 8th Floor, San Francisco, CA 94105 


LA Metropolitan Water District of Southern California 
TOO N. Alameda Street, Los Angeles, CA 90012 


WHO WILL ATTEND 

The IPD Series is designed for strategic decision makers, such as public and private 
building owners, architects, contractors and other stakeholders — all concerned about 
the design and construction industry — and ready for the significant changes ahead in 
the development of California. 


Be recognized at this important 2009 construction industry event! 
Become a Seminar Series Sponsor — contact us today. 


McGraw-Hill Construction + tel (626) 932-6116 + fax (626) 932-6163 
E-mail us at CACMarketing@mcgraw-hill.com 


Mc& ill 
CONSTRUCTION www.construction.com 


AS A SERIES SPONSOR, YOU'LL 
REACH AN EXCLUSIVE GROUP OF 
STRATEGIC DECISION-MAKERS... 


Sponsor the Series! 
Q IPD Series Partner ................ $10,000 


* Two tickets per seminar (value $1,500) 
* Full-page, 4C ad in California Construction magazine (value $3,890) 
e Full-page, 4C ad in arcCA, the official journal of the AIACC (value $3,220) 
* Logo and company link on the AIACC website and McGraw-Hill 
Construction Regional website, www.california.construction.com 
* Logo included on all promotional materials and event signage 
* Logo plus 100 word company biography in the event's resource book 
* Recognition at the event (from podium) 
* Recognition at each Wine & Cheese Reception w/speaking opportunity 
e Ability to redistribute series “white paper" (crediting AIACC & 
content authors) 
* Attendee list from entire series 


O Individual Seminar Sponsorship ...... $2,000 


+ 2 tickets to the sponsored event (value $250) 

* Quarter-page, 4C ad in California Construction magazine or arcCA 
(value $1,745) 

* Logo included on individual sponsored event signage 

* Recognition at the event (from podium) 

* Recognition at the Wine and Cheese Reception 

* Recognition in the event's resource book 

* Attendee list from individual seminar 


Sponsor the Wine Reception! 
dq'Serdes Sponsor... erii vorn $5,000 


* Two tickets per seminar (value $1,500) 

* Half-page, 4C ad in California Construction magazine or arcCA 
(Value $2,760) 

* Recognition at each Wine & Cheese Reception w/speaking opportunity 

* Logo included on all promotional materials and event signage 

* Recognition in the event's resource book 

* Table top display in the reception area 


O Individual Seminar Wine Sponsorship . . $1,000 


* One ticket per seminar valued at $125 

* Logo included on individual sponsored event signage 
* Recognition at each Wine & Cheese Reception 

* Table top display in the reception area 


Sponsor the Seminar Materials! 

These will be presented in a durable, eco-friendly binder, and 
will include informative documents that can be used as a 
reference resource — long after the seminar has ended. 


U Resource Book Sponsor ............ $4,000 


* One ticket per seminar valued at $125 
* Logo included on all promotional material and event signage 
* Premium logo placement in resource book containing course material 
* One full page ad with premium placement in the events binder 
* Ability to redistribute series “white paper" (crediting AIACC & 
content authors) 
Attendee list from entire series 
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The Shalleck Collaborative Inc. 


Planning and Design of Theatres and Production Systems 


Celebrating five years of providing 
consulting services for owners, 
architects, municipalities, 
professional organizations 
and educational institutions 


582 Market Street, Suite 2002 
San Francisco, CA 94104 


tel 415-956-4100 
www.shalleck.com 


Readership 


AIACC is the largest chapter of the AIA, and it's 
11,000 members are leaders in many seg- 
ments of the California construction market. 
Here's your opportunity to target and 
reach these powerful, influential indus- 
try decision makers. CALL TO RESERVE 
YOUR ADVERTISING SPACE TODAY! 


Advertising 2009 


Magazine trims to 9"w x 10"h. 
Size Ix 4x 


< > FULL8.5"wx9.5"h $2645 $2120 


Bleed ads: please add .125" to each side of trim size. 


< > HALF 8.5"wx4.75"h $1735 $1380 
< > OTR4125"wx4.75"h $935 $750 


< > 4 Color — add $575 


Contact us 


LOS ANGELES/FRESNO/EAST BAY/SAN FRANCISCO 
>> Maggie Hartley e 626-932-6174 
maggie_hartley@mcgrau-hill.com 


SANTA BARBARA/SAN FRANCISCO/COASTAL 
>> Michael Moffat + 800-851-5554 
michael moffat&mcgrau-hill.com 


ORANGE COUNTY /INLAND EMPIRE/SAN DIEGO 


>> Marsha Miller Sumberg e 714-222-4934 
marsha_sumberg@mcgraw-hill.com 
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arcCA is the only publication exclusively directed to 11,000 architects licensed to 


practice in California. 


arcCA, Architecture California, the official 

journal of the American Institute of Architects 

California Council, is sent quarterly to all 

members of the AIACC for their professional 

development. Honors for 2007 included: 

>> Merit Award Winner in Redesign — 
Society of Publication Designers. 

>> Maggie Awards Finalist, Two Categories 
— Western Publications Association 


Reaching the California Architect 


California has the sixth-largest econom 
in the world. The California constructic 
market is a $58 billion industry, or 12% of z 
construction in the United States. 


AIACC members are responsible for 80 
of the non-residential design construction i 
California, and set the pace for projec! 
across the United States. 


arcCA explores the political, economic and cultural forces that shape architectural practice 
in California. This journal addresses architecture from the perspectives of professional prac- 
tice, the architect in the community, works/sectors and the annual AIACC Design Awards. 
arcCAs thoughtful essays on important issues are accompanied by a regular building 
feature, "Under the Radar," and the Design Awards issue features buildings recognized by 
AIACC as the finest work of contemporary California architects. 
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ENTITLEMENTS Space Reservation Deadline: 2/27/2009 
Navigating the various processes through which architects must pass to get buildings approvec 


for construction-environmental impact reports, zoning review & variances, design review. 
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TTE HTC June 200€ 


DESIGN FOR AGING Space Reservation Deadline: 5/29/2009 


How best to house seniors? Several California AIA members are playing significant roles in 


this area. 


M: SRALCCA OS: incesmdtetamubüe ntes uibssess 


LADA Ada n eae September 2005 


A CRITICAL LOOK AT "GREEN" Space Reservation Deadline: 8/28/2009 


Claiming to be "green". It's time to ask some critical questions: what counts as "green"? 


What are more rigorous alternatives to LEED as an evaluation system? 


E AECCA BA iria idos 


S PE P Cee seo December 2009 


BUILDINGS FOR FAITH AND MEMORY Space Reservation Deadline: 11/25/2009 


A review of religious sanctuaries, cemeteries and mausoleums. 


www.california.construction.com 


... and Counting 


States with the most interior design firms 


(2003 data) 

California 1461 
Florida 1437 
New York 1050 
WWW.CENSUS.JOV 


Largest California interior design firms 
(by 2005 billings) 
San Francisco 
Gensler 
SmithGroup 
MBH 
Los Angeles 
Gensler 
Hirsch Bedner Associates 
HLW International 
www.bizjournals.com 


US interiors magazines (ranked by paid subscriptions) 


Sunset 1,448,044 
Architectural Digest 812,892 
Metropolitan Home 600,000 
Elle Décor 500,000 
Dwell 300,000 
Surface 96,000 
Interior Design 55,420 
Metropolis 41,000 
Contract 30,000 
http://library.cca.edu/ 


One of the best interiors magazines may be this one 
Frame, Bis Publishers (Amsterdam) 
http://library.cca.edu/ 


Interior design organization acronyms 

ASID - American Society of Interior Designers 

BIFMA - Business and Institutional Furniture 
Manufacturer's Association 

CCIDC - California Council for Interior Design 
Certification 

CIDA - Council for Interior Design Accreditation 

IDCEC - Interior Design Continuing Education Council 

IDEC - Interior Design Educators Council 

IDEP - Interior Design Experience Program 

IDS - Interior Design Society 

IFDA - International Furnishings & Design Association 

IIDA - International Interior Design Association 

NCIDQ - National Council for Interior Design 
Qualification 

www.lida.org 


California's 14 CIDA Accredited Interior 
Design Programs 

Academy of Art University, San Francisco 
American Intercontinental University, Los Angeles 
Brooks College, Long Beach 

California College of the Arts, San Francisco 
CSU, Fresno 

CSU, Northridge 

CSU, Sacramento 

Design Institute of San Diego 

Interior Designers Institute, Newport Beach 
SDSU, San Diego 

UCLA Extension, Los Angeles 

UC Berkeley Extension, San Francisco 

West Valley College, Saratoga 

Woodbury University, Burbank 
www.cida.org 


California architects who are both AIA and IIDA Fellows 
Ed Friedrichs 

Art Gensler 

Richard Pollack 

www.aia.org 

www.iida.org 
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Pass rates on the National Council for Interior Design 
Qualification (NCIDQ) exam 


Section 1 - Programming & Design 6896 
Section 2 - Contracts & Pro Practice 64% 
Section 3 - Practicum 70% 


www.ncidg.org 


Number of interior designers nationwide who have 
passed the NCIDO exam to date 

20,000 

www.ncidg.org 


Number of Certified Interior Designers (CIDs) 
in California 

2,702 

www.ccidc.org 


Three recent monographs on innovative 

interior designers 

Broos, Francine, Francine Broos: Interior Architect. 
Rotterdam: Episode Publishers, 2008 

Fraser, Max, Boek: Piet Hein Eek. Amsterdam: 
Bis Publishers, 2007 

Niimi, Ryu, Tokunjin Yoshioka Design. London: 
Phaidon Press, 2006 

www.stoutbooks.com 


Two handy recent interiors reference books 

Cuffaro, Dan, Process, Materials, and Measurements. 
Rockport 2006 

Grimley, Chris & Mimi Love, Color, Space, and Style. 
Rockport 2007 

www.stoutbooks.com 


The Alleys of Niles 


Paul Welschmeyer, AIA 


Two alleys run the length of the town of Niles, California, parallel to 
its three main streets. Their function is to provide useful access to the 
rear of properties. There were no automobiles in 1888 when the town 
was laid out, and the dust thrown by horse-drawn wagons was some- 
thing to avoid. It was best to bring the wagons around the back. The 
alleys create the urban fabric and make possible the architectural vocabu- 
lary of the town's streets: picket fences, Western facades, and the conspic- 
uous absence of suburban, two-car garages. The “Main Street" nature of 


Niles Boulevard exists because of the commercial service access the | 


alleys provide. 
In 1956, the City of Fremont was incorporated, combining previ- 
ously unincorporated Niles, Mission San Jose, Centerville, Irvington 


and Warm Springs. Conflicts between revitalization of the towns and | 


suburban development became immediately apparent. In December of | 


1956, eleven months after incorporation, Fremont asserted that the pub- 
lic alleys in Niles were not part of the incorporation and that it was not 


responsible for their distressed condition. It certainly did not intend to | 


maintain them. 


To compound the situation, the City declared Niles an historic | 
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district but to this day refuses to draft zoning regulations that would 
support its historic development patterns. To the contrary, in 1997, it 
rezoned 75% of the houses into a non-conforming situation, reguiring a 
variance for any changes. It does not allow improvements that acknowl- 
edge the alleys. 

How would things be different if, since 1956, the alleys had been 
maintained and utilized? How many businesses would have thrived on 


| easy deliveries? How many commercial property owners would have 


expanded their buildings? How many new shoppers and businesses 
would have been attracted? How many residences would still have 
picket fences? How many garages would be accessed from the alleys 


| instead of the main streets? 


The impact of the alleys on the townscape of Niles is profound. In 
a healthy state, they would provide systemic vitality to the local economy 
and an experiential framework for understanding the past and imagin- 
ing the future culture of Niles. © 


